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IN many parts of the world there are countries which once 
were the exclusive property of a semi-civilized or civilized 
race with a very definite cultural character of its own. Now, 
because of the expansiveness of modern commerce, practically 
every one of these countries has been invaded, either through 
definite and political colonization or through indefinite and non- 
political commercial influences, by the white race of Europe 
bearing with it one phase or another of its own distinctive 
civilization. Consequently there has grown up, during the 
period between about 1450 and the present, a long series of 
countries having a dual population and a dual culture. In some 
cases this quality of duality has given rise to hybridity and 
harmony (as in French Indo-China), but more often it has 
given rise to social and racial disparity and disharmony (as in 
Latin America). The question of whether racial contacts of 
this kind were harmonious or not seems clearly to have de- 
pended on both the intellectuality of the invaded race and cul- 
ture and on the magnanimity and astuteness of the invading 
race and culture. 

I purpose to examine here the present conditions in a re- 
stricted area where the race and culture contact has always 
been of an unfortunate character, albeit by no means so much 
so as elsewhere in Peru and Latin America as a whole. 1 

In the first place, it will be well to sketch rapidly the chief 
geographical and historical facts about the Piura-Tumbes 
region. It forms the northernmost section of the long coastal 
desert which fringes the west coast of South America from 
Tarapaca in Chile up to the Gulf of Guayaquil between Peru 

1 See the present author's former articles on this subject: Science, 
September 13, 1918 ; Journal of Race Development, October, 1918. 
vol. vii. — 25. 
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A Street in the Poorer Portion of 
Cataoaos, Pjura Valley. The houses 
are badly built, the materials being 
wood and sticks daubed over with a 
coating of mud. 



and Ecuador. As elsewhere in 
this desert littoral, there are, in 
the Piura-Tumbes region, trans- 
verse rivers which flow through 
very fertile valleys from the 
mountains of the interior to the 
Pacific Ocean. In the Piura- 
Tumbes region these streams 
are three in number, their 
names, from North to South, 
being: the Tumbes River (pe- 
rennial), the Chira River, (pe- 
rennial) and the Piura River 
(seasonal). Each of the val- 
leys is exceedingly productive 
and rather thickly populated 
for Peru. (I should incline to 
say that the density averaged 
between 20 and 40 to the square 
mile.) 

From the earliest pre-Colum- 
bian times this region has been 



productive of fine cotton, fruits 
and vegetables. Politically, it 
was part of the great Chimu 
confederation until, about 1450, 
that confederation was absorbed 
by the Incas. The people be- 
longed to the Yunca or Mochica 
stock general on the coast. In 
1532 Pizarro entered the region 
and set up Spanish power there. 
Since 1550 the population has 
been divided, on ethnic lines, 
into three groups: Pure or 
nearly pure Indians; pure or 
nearly pure whites; and mes- 
tizos or mixed-bloods of white 
and Indian parentage or ances- 
try. (There are, besides, a few 
Negroes and Orientals and their 
descendants, but they are unim- 




A Fishing Balsa at Chu 

NEAR THE MOUTH OF THE Pi 



llillache, 
ura River. 
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portant from the point of view of this paper.) As nearly as I 
can judge from my own observations and from some figures 
given me by two anthropologically inclined parish priests in 
different parts of the region, the pure or nearly pure Indians 
form about 50 per cent, of the poulation, the mestizos form 35 
per cent., the pure or nearly pure whites 10 per cent, and the 
other races 5 per cent. 

The pure or nearly pure Indians fall, on occupational 
grounds, into two categories. The larger is that which devotes 
itself to agriculture, and the smaller is that which follows the 
sea, gaining a livelihood from fishing or as sailors. The agri- 
cultural category dwells for the most part on the huge landed 
estates into which the valleys and the intervening deserts are 




The Chief Plaza, Catacaos, Piura Valley. The tower to the right is all that is left 
of the parish church, destroyed by an earthquake some years ago. 



largely divided. They act as laborers for the owners of the es- 
tates, receiving a wage of about a sol or a sol and a half a day 
(fifty cents equals one sol). The working day is about ten 
hours, the working time being arranged so as to permit of a 
siesta during the mid-day heat. Each family has its own house 
and lot. There seems to be no lack of food, and the relations be- 
tween the laborers and the employers seem to be genial. 

The state of the Indians, however, is by no means idyllic. 
Their houses are too often merely wretched huts made of old 
corn-stalks, canes or gasoline-cans. The people have in gen- 
eral no sense of how to keep either their persons or their houses 
clean. Vermin and animals roam freely all over the hut, often 
dropping in close proximity to the food. The cooking utensils 
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A Street in the Village op Chulucanas, Piura Valley. 
These houses are unusual, having tiled roofs. 



are usually gourds or old tin cans and are usually in a condition 
of remarkable filthiness. There is absolutely no privacy in 
these houses and a large family often sleeps indiscriminately 
huddled together. It is not to be wondered at that diseases and 
bad habits are quickly communicated under these conditions. 
Clothes are often merely dirty rags. 

On some haciendas, and in some Indian households, the sit- 
uation is far better. The houses in some of the villages on the 
haciendas of So jo and Macacara, 2 in the Chira Valley, are a 




Some of the People of Chullillache, near the Mouth of the Piuea River. 



' The property of Don Miguel Checa and Don Alfredo Checa-Egui- 



guren. 
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great deal cleaner and more spacious than those of which I have 
spoken above. They are also better built, and the people have 
good clothes, which they change quite often, keeping themselves 
reasonably clean into the bargain. On a number of other haci- 
endas similar conditions prevail, the haciendas in the Chira 
Valley being, on the whole, better conditioned than those in the 
two other valleys. This is probably due to its greater acces- 
sibility and to the fact that absentee landlordism is here at a 
minimum. 

The maritime Indians live, for the most part, on land which 
has no formal possessor. They work for themselves or for the 
headman of their community, not for a white employer. Their 
houses are of the most primitive description ; driftwood, old bits 




A Cotton Field on the Hacienda San Ysidko, near Sechura, Piitka Valley. 
This hacienda, belonging to the Perez-Vasquez family, is managed by Don Victor 
Chavez, and is one of the best of the smaller haciendas in the Piura Valley. 

of tin cans, bundles of dried grass and similar material being 
used in combination. Chullillache, a small port, or rather road- 
stead, near Sechura in the Piura Valley, is a typical community 
of this description. Colan, between Payta and the mouth of the 
Chira River, is another. About 400 souls live at Chullillache. 
In the early morning, before sunrise, all the men and boys go 
out to sea on their balsas, raft-like craft provided with a mast 
and sail. They take their nets (beautifully made) and with 
them encircle a good area of water. The circle is gradually re- 
duced until the catch, almost always plentiful, is made. The 
balsas return home about noon. The women then aid in the 
cleaning and drying of the fish, which is later sent up the valley 
to Sechura, Catacaos, Piura and other towns, on donkey-back. 
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A Large Irrigation Ditch on the Hacienda of Sojo, Ciiira Valley. This 
hacienda, belonging to Don Miguel Checa and Don Alfredo Checa y Eguiguren, is one 
of the largest and finest in Peru. The large white house in the background (two 
miles away) is the mansion of the hacienda. 

The population of the larger towns consists, with the excep- 
tion of a small proportion of pure Indians who go out to work 
their fields every day, of mestizos and a few whites. The houses 
of this class are mostly built of adobe, often whitewashed, and 
from the front they look fairly substantial and sophisticated. 
Inside, however, a great degree of filth and slovenliness is often 
encountered. The clothes of the mestizos are much better made 
and more numerous than those of the Indians (except the richer 
class of Indians already alluded to). Proximity to market and 
to shops where canned food can be bought tends to make their 
diet better than that of the country folk. Though most of the 
mestizo class is occupied in shop-keeping, hotel-keeping and 
kindred employments, not a few of them are landowners, law- 
yers and clerics. The richer and more educated ones, of course, 
often have really good houses, well furnished and often pro- 
vided with a good piano or with a victrola. 

The temperament of the Indians is, in most localities, one 
of joviality and good humor. When skilfully superintended 
they work industriously enough, but when left to themselves 
they become spasmodic in their activities. On the whole their 
health and vitality are good, though viruela and smallpox are 
not unknown. Vaccination is now compulsory and is fairly 
well enforced. I saw very little venereal disease in the Piura- 
Tumbes region. The clean dry air of the desert tends to keep 
all illnesses at a minimum, although the conditions of living are 
often bad. Most of the children now get at least some instruc- 
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tion in reading and writing, but illitearcy is common among the 
older folk. At Tumbes and Morropon I found the health condi- 
tions to be much worse than they are elsewhere. Bad irriga- 
tion, unaccompanied by proper drainage, has brought about a 
number of bodies of stagnant and pestiferous water. Malaria 
and various forms of anemia are common in both those places. 

Among the mestizos illiteracy is unusual, but many of them, 
and especially the women, have a peculiar bovine stupidity 
caused by a total lack of any sort of stimulating mental exer- 
cise. Unlike the Indians, the mestizos are given to unduly 
heavy drinking. One sees surprisingly little drunkenness in 
the Piura-Tumbes region, and most of what is seen is confined 
to the mestizo middle class. 

The whites chiefly fall into two groups: the land-holding 
gentry, and the professional men and their families. Socially, 
of course, it is difficult to distinguish between them. They are 
all well educated and delightful, being among the most gen- 
uinely hospitable people in the world. 

It is a difficult matter to exaggerate the power for good and 
likewise for evil which rests in the hands of the land-holding 
portion of the white upper class. On their vast estates the 
hacendados rule with unquestioned authority, using a system 
of overseers and headmen which has its roots in the ancient 
Inca regime. I am prepared to say that the great majority of 
the hacendados in the Piura-Tumbes region do not abuse their 
power, but neither do they avail themselves of the almost limit- 




Thb Main House on the Hacienda of Sol-Sol, Piura Valley. This hacienda 
belongs to Senator Victor Eguiguren, and it is typical of the more old-fashioned type 



of hacienda-house. 
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Houses at Chullileache.; near the Mouth of the I'iura River. The logs on the 
right were brought all the way from Guayaquil for the purpose of building balsas. 

less opportunities for bettering the condition and brightening 
the lives of the Indians and mestizos on their estates. 

What Peru (and by implication other Latin American coun- 
tries) needs just now is benevolent paternalism systematically 
striving to build up a wholesome, sane and virile peasantry, sim- 
ilar to that of France or to that of Switzerland and that of parts 
of Italy. I am well aware that paternalism of any sort is gen- 
erally looked upon in this country as anti-democratic. But is it 
really anti-democratic? Those who declare it to be so lose sight 
of the very important fact that in a large proportion of the 




Some Houses of the somewhat Improved Type, at Tumbes. 
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world the mass of the people is not yet ready for democracy, 
even for the simulacrum of democracy which prevails in this 
country and in England. Yet in such lands, and especially in 
countries like Peru, a certain small minority — the enlightened 
upper, or dominant, class — is already fit to receive and to em- 
ploy rightly real democracy, the democracy which recognizes 
the ineradicable inequalities existent in mankind and provides 
suitable social machinery to enable a gifted individual to reach 
the highest place in society to which his qualities entitle him. 
The problem which faces such countries is that of making the 
mass of their people as fit to receive true democracy as the 
minority now is. Only one social force, benevolent and pro- 
gressive paternalism, is capable of carrying out this task. Ob- 




A View Westward over the Ciiira Valley from the Verandah of So.to. 



viously -some forms of paternalism, the stultifying and op- 
pressive paternalism of early Etruria, of ancient Egypt and so 
on, are indeed anti-democratic. But the sort of paternalism 
"which is already making its appearance in Peru and elsewhere 
in Latin America, a paternalism which seeks diligently to for- 
tify the bodies and strengthen the minds and invigorate the 
souls of the masses, is far, far remote from any tinge of anti- 
democracy. On the coast of Peru to-day, I am convinced that 
selfish exploitation of the Indian and other laborers by the 
upper class (the hacendados) is the exception, not the rule. On 
the other hand, I also believe that hacendados like Don Victor 
Larco y Herrera (of Trujillo) and Don Antonio Grana y Reyes 
(of Huacho) and a few others, all of them systematically seek- 
ing to make every sort of condition on their estates as good as 
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Unimproved Houses at Tumbes. Built on piles because of floods. 



it can be made, are likewise the exception and not the rule. In 
short, I believe that the will to be benevolent is by no means 
wanting, though the information as to how to be benevolent and 
the realization of the importance of being actively benevolent 
undoubtedly are wanting. 

For the purpose of illustrating my point, I will say some- 
thing of what this sort of paternalism might accomplish in the 
Piura-Tumbes region. 

A hacendado who decides to devote himself whole-heartedly 
to the task of building up the physique and mentality of the 
dwellers on his haciendas should study intensively the tem- 
perament and the abilities of those whom he seeks to benefit. 
It will be found that the inhabitants of one village on an estate 
will have a peculiar aptitude for weaving, those in another, per- 
haps only half a mile away, will be especially adept at making 
objects out of wood, leather, straw or other materials. Again, 
the men of one village will be much better and more conscien- 
tious tillers of the soil than those of another, although the latter 
may have a special ability in making adobe or in carpentry. 
All these variations must be studied, and the special abilities 
must be taken advantage of, though wisely, not arbitrarily. 

When he thoroughly understands his people, and knows all 
their little tricks of mind and all their prejudices, the hacen- 
dado will know how best to set about his task, and how to avoid 
outraging old usages or established habits of mind. He should 
especially refrain from drawing undue attention to his activ- 
ities, for if he does, some one will be sure to start acting against 
him and undoing all his work. He should be patient, and should 
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make up his mind that, for a long time, he will have to go very 
slowly. Gradually and unobtrusively he should persuade the 
people to tear down their present unsuitable and insanitary 
dwellings and he should see to it that the materials for erecting 
new ones of good adobe, or, better yet, of concrete, are readily 
accessible. When several new houses are thus built, he should 
announce that in view of the fact that a spirit of progressive- 
ness seems to be abroad he will do what he can to aid those who 
are not sufficiently well-to-do to provide for themselves good 
houses of the new type. This would spur on the laggards, and, 
after a time, the whole village will be composed of neat, sanitary 
and pretty houses of adobe or concrete. The next step should 
be that of developing the love of beauty which is latent in the 
people. Flower-beds and shrubs should be planted along the 
streets, and in the plazas (in many places this is already done). 
To counteract the glare of the bright sunshine, the people should 
be shown the beneficial results of eschewing whitewash, and of 
painting their houses dark gray, or brown or other subdued 
colors. The ceramic ability of the people should be directed 
toward tile-making, so that good material for roofs (now usu- 
ally made of poor thatch) may be easily available. Finally, but 
perhaps most important of all, there should be provided suitable 
sanitary arrangements, baths and so on. Many travelers in 
Peru have declared that the peasantry is averse to bathing. 
This is not so. Whenever a village is near a river the people 
wash themselves with great care. It is only lack of facilities 
for washing that makes many of them go without it. In the 




A Scene in the Desert near Tambo Grande, Piura Valley. 
The large tree is a zapote. 
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A View in the Piuka Valley near Catacaos. 

mountains the excessive cold and the lack of means for heating 
appreciable quantities of water are the chief causes of the gen- 
eral unwashedness of the mountaineers. All this can be rem- 
edied, and it should be — by the hacendados. 

These reforms having been instituted, the scarcely less im- 
portant ones of introducing better utensils for household work 
and of encouraging the use of better clothes should be effected. 
In connection with clothing, the people should be urged not to 
give up their wonderful hand-woven woolen and cotton tex- 
tiles in favor of the poor-quality and rather dear foreign-manu- 
factured calicos and ginghams which are being extensively in- 




The Plaza at Sechura, near the Mouth of the Piura River. 
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troduced. Personally, I am convinced that the Piura-Tumbes 
region could be made not only one of the greatest textile fiber- 
producing regions in the world, but also one of the greatest tex- 
tile manufacturing regions. Excellent cotton and wool are al- 
ready produced there. With proper scientific study and prep- 
aration, the two other great textile fibers, silk and flax, could 
also be grown in large quantities. I would strongly urge that 
the ordinary factory and mechanical methods of manufacture 
be not introduced, at least not in totality. The people of the 
Peruvian coast have, for many centuries, manifested a genius 
for hand weaving. It is a pity that this genius should be stulti- 
fied by the ordinary super-efficient but entirely unimaginative 
manufacturing methods of other countries. Instead, I think 




The Church at Skchuka. Built about 1750, to replace the older one which was 
destroyed by the earthquake of 174(5. 

that the people of the Piura-Tumbes region and other parts of 
the coast should be provided with hand-looms sufficiently im- 
proved to ensure commercial profit, but yet of a sort which will 
allow play to the imaginative and technical abilities of the In- 
dian weavers. Such a combination of qualities would not be 
unduly difficult to arrive at. In my opinion these people, given 
cotton, wool, silk and flax linen to work with, and given just the 
right type of loom, would very quickly show the world new sorts 
of cloth, and new combinations of material and pattern which 
would profoundly stimulate the jaded esthetic faculties of the 
world's dressmakers, tailors and upholsterers. Quality, not 
quantity, should be the aim. The fact that Piura linen, Piura 
cotton, Piura silk, or Piura linen-and-silk, or Piura linen-and- 
cotton or other Piura fabrics were excessively fine and beau- 
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A View over the Town op Morropon, Piura Valley. ,Note the two bodies of 
insect-breeding stagnant water. There is much malaria at Morropon. 

tiful, even though proportionately dear, would not in the least 
impair the demand for them, any more than it does the demand 
for any other choice article of luxury. 

I mention the matter of weaving simply as an example of 
the sort of commercial activity, based upon the most funda- 
mental traits and abilities of the people, which might be created 
by the exercise, on the part of the hacendados, of the correct 
sort of paternalism. Commercialism of this description, far 
from being baleful, would give depth and meaning to the bet- 




The Village of Yapatera, on the Hacienda of Sol-Sol, Piura Valley. " This 
is a typical unimproved Indian village. There is no provision here for any sort of 
diversion for the people, nor is there even a church and a priest, the nearest being at 
Chulucanas, some miles away. 
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tered conditions of life. It would be very powerful in creating 
a sane and self-respecting peasantry, half commercial and half 
agrarian, from whom the material for real democracy would 
ultimately be derived. 

To aid in the work, attention must be given to such matters 
as sports, both individual sports like boxing, wrestling, fencing 
and foot-racing, and team-sports, preferably football, lacrosse 
and basketball. The beneficial influence of these games in 
creating a spirit of generosity, self-reliance and general virility 
is well recognized in this country and in England; it is begin- 
ning to be realized in the Latin countries, and sports of all kinds 
are already common among the upper class in Peru. But the 
task of making the hacendado perceive the necessity of provid- 
ing sports for the Indians is as yet only just begun. Of diver- 
sions of a more mental and intellectual type the cinema can be 
made one of the most beneficial. Films that show life as it 
really is, especially those in which humor (real humor) is im- 
portant, and films of all kinds provided that they are free from 
indecencies and brutalities, should be shown in every village of 
appreciable size at least two or three times a month. 

I have reserved mention of the importance in all this of the 
priest and the school teacher till the last, for the reason that it 
is obvious. These two individuals can do things that the hacen- 
dado can not. It is for them to give point and authority to his 
efforts, and to supervise the actual carrying out of his carefully 
planned reforms. 

To many, especially to the hawk-eyed and sour-visaged type 
of predatory European or North American commercial traveler 
(one is often tempted to term him a peripatetic despoiler of the 
unsophisticated), all that I have said will seem distinctly 
Utopian. But that opinion will be caused by the fact that they 
look upon the Indian and mestizo with a view to discovering 
what they can get out of him rather than what they can put into 
him. I have studied this matter very closely in a number of 
representative regions in Peru and Bolivia, and I know that, 
even where the present conditions are seemingly most hopeless, 
there is some hope. In regions like that which I have called the 
Piura-Tumbes region, where even to-day conditions might be 
much worse than they are, and yet be better than those prev- 
alent in the remote mountain districts, the human material 
which offers itself to the manipulations of benevolent and con- 
structive paternalism is full of latent possibilities of a most 
cheering sort. Whether or not these possibilities become actual- 
ities depends on the hacendados, and on the upper class as a 
whole. 



